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It's so big, and yet so hard to find. I'm fairly puzzled 
about it. And I think to myself of a story I heard long 
ago of a cunning chap who said he could go into a quart 
bottle, and when all the people were waiting with their 
mouths wide open to see him do it, he just says to 
them, ' I'm sorry to disappoint you ; but I have searched 
the whole town, and I can't get a quart bottle large 
enough." And it seems, begging your reverence's pardon, 
as if the Church, with all the great talk about her in- 
fallibility, and never telling us where she has put it, is 
just like the conjurer who could not get a quart bottle 
big enough for him to get into.'' 

" Give up your illustrations, sir," said the priest. " It 
will be all the better for you." 

"I'm no scholar,"answered Tom ; " I'm only tryingto 
make out what I mean. I lie-erd say there's a great 
Protestant Bishop up in Dublin who wrote a most 
beautiful book, which would teach people to speak well, 
and argufy right, just as nicely as you could measure a 
piece of corduroy with a yard, and as off-hand as your 
reverence would say ' come Itis9 me, miss.' I wish he 
had been down here ; tor they say he's a great one for 
wanting poor folk to be taught how to do things right. 
But, as I have no learning, I must put tilings in my own 
way. 

" Well, your reverence, it seems an odd thingallout to 
say, that God's Word is so hard and dangerous a book, 
that if poor people honestly try to make out the meaning 
they are a'most sure to go wrong. It appears like say- 
ing the great God couldn't speak plain when He wanted 
to do so, and that the Church can do what He couldn't. 
Isn't that a hard thing. An' if I must give up my reason 
for fear I should make a mistake, it seems to me a'most 
the same thing, as if I were to take to eating my dinner 
like the poor savages, with my fingers, for fear I might 
cut my hand with a knife. 

"II God Almighty gave me reason and common sense, I 
can't understand why it's wrong to use them in religion, 
while it's right to use them in everything else. But I'm 
always told, ' Don't dare to do so — you'll ruin your soul if 
you do. Look at the poor Protestants, and see what tbey are.' 
Isn't it a hard thing, I says to myself, that I must give up 
being a man (an' myself six foot high, into the bargain), 
in order to be a Catholic. I know very well that reason, 
aa well as everything else good, may lead us astray, if we 
don't use it properly. But, when I'm lold it's very bad 
and dangerous to use it at all, an' when I'm bid to swallow 
right down all I'm told, without daring once to look at it, it 
seems like as if your reverence were to say to me, ' It's 
true, Tom Connell, that God gave you a pair of fine strong 
legs, but, for all that, you'll find it easier and better to 
take to orutches for the rest of your days.' " 

"You are well drilled, I, perceive," said the priest; 
" and, from your disrespectful way of speaking, I have no 
doubt you are on the way to heresy and destruction. You 
talk of your reason ! Where have you any, I'd like to 
know, when you dare to set up yourself to judge of the 
Catholic Church? She puts down all differences. Dis- 
putes belong to reasoning and Protestants — unity and 
faith to Catholics." 

" No doubt,'' replied Tom ; " the best way to stop a man 
talking is to cut his tongue out. But it kills me outright 
when I'm told I must give up my reason in order to stop 
disputes about faith, and when I find disputes as bad as 
ever among those who do. I wouldn't mind giving my 
leg to be out off to save ray life, but I'd keep it on if I 
must die. An' just so, I'd give up my reason, if it could 
do all this roo.l. But it doesn't, anJ can't. Catholics who 
are ordered never to read their Bible, and never to use 
their own judgment, lest they should go wrong, dispute 
just as bad as Protestants. It looks like ' shearing a pig 
— great cry and little wool.' " 

" I tell you again, you are wronj, sir. There are no 
differences nor disputes among Catholics," interposed the 
priest. 

"What's the use of your talking in that way, your 
reverence ?" said Tom. "Aren't 1 to believe my own ears? 
Didu'tl hear you plainly contradict Father XI.? and didn't 
I hearof terrible quarrelling a'l cm about the Blessed Vir- 
gin. I'm sure I saw with my own eyes i.i a fine book that 
the Jesuits and others used to be fighting like mad. It's too 
bad for you to be saying this. I can't take your reverence's 
word agin my eyes and ears. That's a'most as bad as 
a story I heerd of a great omadhawn of a sailor who 
took his comrade on his shoulder, when lie was only 
stunned from a ball that passed by his ear, to carry him 
down to the doctor, who was hard at work in a great battle 
cutting off legs anil arms. ' You big goose,' says the 
doctor, scarcely looking at the poor fellow, und thinking 
him dead, ' what do you bring me a dead man for? Haven't 
I enough to do? Go throw him overboard.' An' as he 
went to do as he was bid, the poor fellow who was in the 
swoon, comes to himself, and calls out, ' What are you 
doing with me, Bill ?' ' You're dead,' says Bill, ' and 
I'm going to throw you overboard.' ' I'.n not dead, Bill,' 
says he. ' You are, 1 tell you,' says the other, ' Didn't the 
doctor say so, and do you know better than her" and 
with that, he tosses him right into the sea. 

" Now, don't we see the quarrels between our own 
priests, and don't we hear of a great many more. Yet you 
want us to believe there's no such thing. Si're, that's 
just to make your reverence like the doctor who thought 
he knew better than the man himself whether he was 



alive or no, and to make us like ■ the born fool' of a 
sailor, to believe him," 

The priest could stand it no longer. The last illus- 
tration provoked him beyond bearing, especially as he 
found it had been keenly relished by the bystanders, who 
listened in utter amazement to the way in which (as they 
said) "Tom Connell stuck up to the priest." His inve- 
terate habit of using an illustration, whenever he wanted 
an argument, had been very amusing. So that some 
among them almost forgot their hostility, in enjoyment of 
a scene which turned out so contrary to their expecta- 
tions. The new priest was liked by none, and feared by 
all. And it must be confessed they were not altogether 
sorry to see his obvious perplexity. This was in reality 
very great. Because, being a man who had ever thought 
the terrors of the Church to b9 the best argument in the 
world, be neither sought nor cared for any other. So that 
evenTora Connell found it easy enough to put difficulties 
which he was unable to answer. He would not, indeed, 
have borne the discussion which occurred, were it not, 
that being confounded at the charge made against him, 
he feared, because of the suspiciousness of bis character, 
if unanswered, it might operate against him. This gave 
our friend Tom the opportunity which he used so well, 
until the priest could endure no longer, and bade him 
" begone for an obstinate heretic." 

Tom left him, having perfectly succeeded in all he 
wanted, and fully assured that, before the day was over, 
most of his illustrations would be in the mouth of every 
man, woman, and child in the village. 
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* DUBLIN, DECEMBER 18, 1856. j 

In concluding the fifth year of our labours in the : 
cause of truth and free inquiry, we trust our ' 
readers will not accuse us of idle boasting or | 
vain-glory, if we venture to address a few words 
of encouragement and congratulation, as well to 
those who have so efficiently and perseveringly 
contributed their talents and learning to the sup- 
port of the work, as to those through whose 
liberality the heavy pecuniary expenses of the un- 
dertaking have been hitherto in great part de- 
frayed. 

It must be obvious, we should suppose, to all 
who know anything of the labour and expense of 
carrying on with efficiency any literary periodi- 
cal that our paper never could have been ration- 
ally embarked in as a matter of pecuniary 
speculation, and that if the contributors had 
required even the lowest scale of remuneration 
ever accorded to literary labour in any depart- 
ment, it would have been impossible to have 
carried on, for even a single year, a stamped 
monthly periodical, consisting of over 30 closely 
printed columns, at the very low charge of 3s. 
6d. per annum. 

It is also equally clear that reputation, either 
literary or religious, was not the object of the 
contributors, as, we believe, not a single article 
has ever appeared in our pages under the signa- 
ture, or even the initials, of any of them. 

Can our readers, then, whether Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, believe that the conductors have 
had any other motive for their exertions than that 
of advancing what they profoundly believe to be 
the cause of truth and piety ? 

AVe think we may also appeal, with some con- 
fidence, to all classes of our readers, whether we 
have not practically acted up to the professions of 
candour, kindness, and fair play, with which we 
commenced this periodical, and which we have 



reasserted from time to time so frequently in its 
pages. 

The amount of public favour the Catholic 
Layman h s received, and the consequent un- 
usually large extent of its circulation (never under 
10,000 copies per mouth for more than three 
years past), has so much exceeded our most san- 
guine expectations, that we cannot but feel grate- 
ful to God, as well as to the many influential 
friends He has raised up for it, for the signal 
success which has attended our attempt to give 
a milder tone, and perhaps a deeper current, to 
the great controversy of the day in Ireland. 

If we have done anything to soften ancient 
hostilities, or break down hereditary prejudices 
between different classes of our fellow-country- 
men, or to show Protestants what Roman Catho- 
lics, and Roman Catholics what Protestants can 
say in defence of their respective religions, we 
think we have not lived or written altogether in 
vain. 

That we have not done more to reconcile reli- 
gious differences, or to gain victory for truth on 
whichever side it is, has been not so much our 
fault as that of others, who would not meet us 
amicably in the fair and manly conflict of learn- 
ing and reason, but have thought it safer to 
calumniate us in private, and ignore us in public, 
as if we either had no existence at all, or pos- 
sessed such feeble vitality as to be below con- 
tempt. 

The last shift of weakucss is to shut one's eyes 
to dangers which we have neither power to 
avert nor courage to meet ; and we pity, rather 
than severely blame, a clergy who are obliged, as 
a choice of evils, to allow such a publication as 
the Catholic Layman to circulate for five 
years at the rate of above 120,000 copies 
annually, without any attempt to answer or coun- 
teract it, except by unfounded assertions, which 
every man of common intelligence and candour, 
who has had the courage, to read a page of it, 
must know to be calumnious and untrue. 

If we have ever been severe in our comments, 
it has been on the pusillanimity of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and priesthood, in declining 
the amicable arena of calm discussion, which we 
endeavoured to open for them ; and which, if they 
really have truth on their side, must have led to 
a large accession of Protestants to the ranks of 
their religion. 

If they were conscious of possessing the in- 
valuable treasures of religious truth, why should 
they despair of converting many of those intel- 
ligent Protestants who, though educated in what 
they call heresy and error, are ever ready to 
listen to those who differ with them, when 
addressed in the calm spirit which befits the 
advocate of religious truth ? 

Protestants in Ireland have no Archbishop 
Cullen to deter them, by either persuasion or 
threats, from hearing both sides, or from reading 
anything they please in matters of religion : and 
nothing would be more certain to be read by 
every thinking Protestant in Ireland than a 
controversy carried on with learning and ability 
on both sides, in the temper advocated, and we 
hope practised, in our pages. 

It was, no doubt, a bold attempt to challenge 
such a conflict, and thousands of Roman Catholics, 
we have reason to believe (and, indeed, to know), 
are mortified and ashamed that neither, the 
priesthood of Ireland or England have availed 
themselves of such an opportunity to uphold the 
(supposed) superior learning and truth of their 
Church in the eyes of the world. 

"VVe really think, however, there would have 
been one thing still bolder than such a challenge ; 
and that was, for the Church of Rome to have 
accepted it ; unless, indeed, their leaders were 
conscious that their resources and powers were 
really such as to secure them a victory in the eyes 
of candid and enlightened men. 
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Such consciousness of strength, we may reason- 
ably suppose, however, they did not possess, and 
it was, therefore, doubtless, a much safer course 
to set at defiance the judgment of that higher 
and nobler class of minds, which dares to use, 
like freemen, the intellect which God has be- 
stowed upon them, and to rest satisfied with the 
blind allegiance of those who are ignobly willing 
to take for granted whatever is told them, or 
contented to confine their thoughts and inquiries 
within the limited channels which an assumed 
authority has thought proper to prescribe to 
them, by reading only on one side of such questions 
as their priestly masters may think proper to 
direct, whether because they consider such topics 
dangerous to their authority or interest, or from 
any other motive. 

"Whatever conclusions, however, our Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen may draw from the 
course of policy pursued by their priesthood with 
respect to controversy in general in Ireland, our 
line of duty appears to be clear, and we shall 
pursue it, with God's blessing, steadily and per- 
severingly. 

We shall continue to lay before our readers, 
the best materials for thought and the best 
arguments we can procure upon either side of 
the momentous questions in difference ; and 
should any better arguments exist upon the side 
of Roman Catholics than those with which we 
are acquainted, the crime of keeping them back 
will rest with those (whether lay or clerical) who 
have it in their power to produce them and 
decline to do so, and not with us, who are at all 
times ready to give to the world anything written 
in a spirit of candour and withordinaryknowledge 
of the subject, which may be supplied to us for that 
purpose. 

We would add but one word more, to those 
kind and liberal friends who are anxious to faci- 
litate and extend the circulation of our pages in 
Ireland and elsewhere, and it is this : In selecting 
persons to whom it is proposed to send the 
Catholic Layman gratuitously during the en- 
suing year, through motives of benevolence, let 
not our friends wholly overlook the humbler 
classes of intelligent Protestants, many of whom 
would gladly obtain access to such a periodical 
if their scanty means enabled them to do so, and j 
would, therefore, gratefully receive, and lend it j 
to others, if enabled to do so by the liberality of | 
their wealthier brethren. 

We sincerely believe that there is a large 
class of Protestants who require some such assist- 1 
ance quite as much as many Roman Catholics ; 
and if it was in our power, we should gladly sup- 
ply our periodical gratuitously to every intelli- 
gent Protestant in Ireland who was anxious to 
receive it and too poor to purchase it for him- 
self, and we shall be most happy to carry out 
such a means of extending the circulation of our 
pages — to the full extent of any funds which 
may be contributed to us specifically for that pur- 
pose. 

With that view, we invite such Protestants as 
may be desirous to be furnished gratuitously 
with the Catholic Lav/man, during the ensuing 
year, to furnish us without delay with such ap- 
plication, which we shall gladly comply with, to 
the full extent that funds may be supplied to us 
to cover the mere expense of the additional 
paper and stamps required for that purpose. 



There is an article in this month's Rambler, 
addressed exclusively to (Roman) Catholics, the 
object of which i; to point out the real superiority 
of their actual condition as Englishmen, when 
compared with that of Catholics in other countries 
in Europe, and which contains many such true 
-statements and admissions, with respect to the 
real state of things in France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and other countries where the (Roman) 



Catholic religion is that associated with and pro- 
tected by the secular power, that we think we 
shall do good service by making some of them 
more widely known among the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, than they are probably likely to be 
through the pages of the Rambler itself: — 

" Few things,'' says the writer (p. 421), "are more hurt- 
ful and paralysing, as there is nothing more untrue, than 
the notion that in ' Catholic countries* everything goes on 
with a sort of millennial faultlcssness ; that all sovereigns 
are pious, all bishops wise, learned, immaculate, paternal, 
and admirable men of business ; all nuns up to the ideal 
standard of the cloister ; all monks models of asceticism ; all 
priests tirst-rate preachers and spiritual directors ; church 
ceremonies very numerous and splendidly conducted ; 
church music exquisite and appropriate ; and all schools 
for the poor in admirable order : in short, that nothing is 
easier than to go to heaven without the smallest hindrance, 
if only a man has the will for it !" 

" Never let it be supposed that whore Catholicism is do- 
minant, the land is always free from those special grievances 
which particularly affect us as English and Irish Catholics 

It is a grievous error to suppose that these 

evils are confined to Protestant England. Many of them 
exist in Catholic countries, and even in quarters which 
would amaze the devout Catholic who has been hugging 
himself in the conviction that wherever Catholic persons 
have the means of doing right, they have also tho will to 
do it. In the name of all that is sacred, let us not vest till 
every abuse of this kind is rooted out of the land ; but in 
the name of all prudence, let us nut hinder our own success 
by attributing the scandals we deplore to the circumstance 
that we are living among Protestant Englishmen, and 
asserting that Catholic continental countries are invariably 
models for our imitation. If any man wishes to know what 
a gaol or a regiment may become under a Catholic 
government, not in the way of mere abuse of a good 
method, but in precisely the way that our poor and our cri- 
minals suffer at home, let him get at the opinions of his 
present Holiness, Pius IX., and ascertain the means which 
even he has been compelled to resort to in order to remedy 
the evils. These things do not often get into newspapers, 
it is trao ; but still those who know what is behind the 
curtain are well aware that Catholic countries are never in 
a state of millennial perfection ; and that to attack the abuses 
in England, as if they were exclusively confined to Pro- 
testantism, is not only a rhetorical blunder, but a logical 
mis-statement." — p. 426. 

There is a manliness and candour in the fore- 
going passages,. . very unlike the exaggerated 
prejudice against all things Protestant which too 
often characterizes Roman Catholic periodicals 
at this side of the channel ; and although we, of 
course, do not admit that Roman Catholics are 
at the present day subjected to anything like 
persecution, there is much in the following para- 
graphs well deserving of the consideration of 
every British subject, whether Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, who values the. sacred birthright 
of political and religious freedom : — 

" Again, granting that the attacks of Protestantism 
and the social persecution to which we are subjected do 
produce some serious evils, and are a positive hindrance 
to the well-being of Catholicism and the spiritual pro- 
gress of individual Catholics — which we do not for a 
moment deny — it is clear as the day that the continental 
system does not prnctically succeed in such a manner as 
to make us wish for its adoption. Look at Italy, for in- 
stance, at this moment. How could the Church hold 
her own in that country by mere force of moral and intel- 
lectual strength ? Was there ever a Pontiff whose per- 
sonal character was more calculated to disarm the ferocity 
of the enemies of the faith than the present Pope ? Yet 
the exclusive system has so utterly failed in retaining the 
allegiance of the middle and upper classes of Italy, 
taken as a body, and of many of the lower classes also, 
that no one would be surprised to see a storm of ignorant 
brutal fury burst upon the rulers and priesthood of the 
Churcb, even mor< savage and wicked than that which 
constituted what they eall the ' Reformation' of the six- 
teenth century It is the same everywhere. 

France, under the restrictive system of Louis XIV., gave 
birth to its first revolution ; Spain, under the same, 
brought up its nobles and people to defy the Pope, 
pluoder the Church, and banish the religious orders ; in 
Portugal, history has the same story to tell : in fact, every- 
where we have seen proofs that the Church is better off 
with its disloyal children outside its doors than inside 
them, and that open enmity is less deadly than false 
friendship." — p. 4i8. 

To those who know the actual state of the law, 
as settled in 1829, by what is called the " Eman- 
cipation Act" (10 Geo. IV., c. 7), the force of 
the next extract, which we are about to give, 
will be thoroughly understood ; but to enable 
others fully to appreciate it, we may remind 



them that that great measure for the relief of 
his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects contained 
clauses, recognizing the expediency of gradually 
suppressing, and finally prohibiting Jesuits, and 
members of other religious orders, from being 
resident within the United Kingdom, and, there- 
fore, not only subjected any such person coming 
into the realm after 23rd April, 1829, to banish- 
ment for life, but made it a misdemeanour within 
any part of the United Kingdom after the said 
date to admit any person to become a member 
of such religious orders, and subjected the person 
so admitted to be a Jesuit, or member of any other 
such religious order, to banishment for his life. 
Hear now the writer in the Rambler as to the 
mode in which these stringent provisions have 
been acted on in practice, and then say whether 
the Jesuits have any right to complain of " social 
persecution" in England : — 

Again, in p. 4i5. — " With the exception of the Papal 
States and Belgium, we do not believe there is one of the 
European states in which, on the whole, the religious 
orders are as free to do as they like as they are in Eng- 
'land. Does any man who knows the Continental system 
suppose that anywhere but in England the Jesuits 
would' have ventured to place themselves literally next 
door to the Sovereign's own house, without first asking 
leave ". Granting all the harm that is done by popular 
prejudice against priests, monks, and friars, who would 
exchange this freedom for all the ' favours' of the most 
' Catholic' monarch in the world ? L 'ok at these two 
facts, we say, and form your judgment : in heretical Eng- 
land the Jesuits buy a fino estate, actually joining on to 
the Queen's Park at Windsor, and nobody interferes 
with them ; in Catholic Naples the Jesuits issue a maga- 
zine very like this Rambler of ours, and iu it they venture 
to hint that kings are not exactly divinely-appointed 
lords of men's souls and bodies, and down comes the 
minister of police, and forces them, under penalty of in- 
stent contumelian (query contumelious?) exile, to sign 
a paper which throws the whole society of Jesus into 
dismay, and is formally disowned in the public news- 
papers of Europe by the General himself. Surely, it is 
better to be abused and insulted, and yet left practically 
to go our own ways, than to be ' protected' from the abuse 
of heresy by a secular power, which reserves for itself a 
rigid practical control over all our actions." 

• The hollo wness and insincerity of religious 
belief, and mutual want of confidence, which 
prevail in such countries as Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal are well expressed iu the next passage, 
which gives us, besides, some little insight into 
the disclosures which might be made of the in- 
ternal state of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England, if Protestants " had not so great a 
confidence in the efficacy of publicity for the 
detection of abuses that they are confident, when 
abuses are not known, they do not exist," instead 
of acting on the " habitual suspiciousness en- 
gendered by the opposite and despotic method.'' 

" A little thought, indeed, shows us how this comes to 
pass, and brings to light the real advantages of freedom 
of speech. Abroad, where the hushing up and restrictive 
system prevails, everybody is suspicious of everybody, and 
especially of the clergy. The multitudes of men and 
women who are nominally Catholics, but in their hearts 
semi- Protestant, are far more ready to believe insinua- 
tions against the characters of ecclesiastics and of people 
iu office than are the bona fide Protestants of this coun- 
try." 

" It is a most singular fact that, with all its appetite for 
anti-Catholic news, the British public hardly ever get hold 
of those passing events and Habitual faults which really 
reflect discredit upon us as Catholics, and upon our cause. 
Judging a priori, one would have supposed that every little 
faux pas that we committed would be inevitably held up to 
the light of day, and made the text of a thousand bitter 
and crushing invectives against us. • • ■ But no; so 
different is the working of this free system from what 
might have been looked for, that when by chance a priest 
cr layman goes wrong, and is an actual scandal to his 
ftllow-Catholics, the Protestant world hardly ever find it 
out, unless the unhappy person forces himself on their 
attention, and constitutes himself an apostle of heresy. 
Observe, too, the general defect of our internal system 
in this country, and the infirmities with which we may 
sometimes be fairly chargeable : evidently, Protestants 
know hardly anything about them. We live in the midst 
of a people who more or less dislike us, are jealous of OS, 
and suspicious to the last degree ; we have ill-conditioned, 
and disloyal members in our own community, both able 
and willing to show us up in anything but heroic postures ; 
yet, strangely, nothing comes of it. Our peccadilloes 
remain the subjects of the private lamentations of Catho- 
lic society, even when those lamentations extend through 



